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Ascot the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply js inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 


An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 
supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 





ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 

heater. Specified by 44 housing authorities for their 

own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 

4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 

5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 


Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in 
British homes. 
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ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD : LONDON NW 10 
A member of the PARNALL Group of Companies 





The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 
installed in a bathroom with complete 
confidence. 
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The “Egerton” Report published in 1945 set up new standards for the 
heating and ventilation of dwellings. The “Simon” Report, which followed 
in 1946, attempted to relate these standards to a Domestic Fuel Policy. 
The “Ridley” Report, recently published, emphasises the fact that fuel 
shortage is likely to continue for many years and is largely concerned with 
how to make available fuel resources go as far as possible. 

There appears to be a danger that the watering down of the recommended 
standards, which has occurred in practice because materials and appliances 
have not been available and capital expenditure has been restricted, may 
eventually lead to a general acceptance of lower standards. The Gas 
Industry has done, and is doing, what it can to make the full standards 
practicable by research aimed at developing gas and coke appliances of the 
highest possible efficiency and by a policy of full co-operation with all 
concerned with their design, manufacture and use. The wide knowledge 
of its technicians is freely available through the gas undertakings to assist 
those who wish not only to save coal but also to achieve improved 
standards of heating. 


Where to go for information about Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch 
with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access to 
the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as to 
which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address. 


Issued by The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 4554. 


G.C.24 
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A new material or product does not 
come into general use through any 
sudden whim, or overnight change of 
opinion, but through cumulative evid- 
ence as to its behaviour from job after 
job over a long period. It is upon such 
evidence, which has accumulated over 
fifty years and over many thousand 
millions of bricks, that for all general 
building purposes it has become stan- 
dard practice to specify 


Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 


PHORPRES 


STANDARD PRACTICE 


the PHORPRES common brick 


> LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.c.2 
Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 
Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 

4 Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
BRICKMAKERS TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 
standard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 
tained from the Technical Research Department, who 
are at your service for information or advice on brick- 
work problems. 
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Home Life and Town Planning 


ADDRESS BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TCPA, 13 MAY 1953 


WE CAN look back with consider- 
able satisfaction over the past year. 
There has been steady progress in the 
building of the new towns, not per- 
haps so fast as many of us would 
wish, but faster than we had reason 
to expect eighteen months ago. It 
should, however, be kept in mind 
that it is not sufficient to build a large 
number of new houses and then to 
label them a town. It is of vital im- 
portance that they should form a 
community, and this is not easy unless 
community centres are built and 
worked so as to help to draw the 
tenants of the new towns into a real 
corporate life. It is necessary that 
within the towns there should be 
opportunities of a corporate life, and 
in them or adjacent to them indus- 
tries in which the citizens can work, 
if the towns are not be become mere 
dormitories. 


The Town Development Act, 1952 
is another step forward in that it 
provides facilities for existing country 
towns to accept people from congest- 
ed areas. If this Act is used it will do 
something to counteract the tendency’ 
of large towns to continue to spread 
to such an extent that those who live 
in them become almost completely 
separated from the health and beauty 
of the countryside. 

Many of us are relieved at the 
abolition of the development charges. 
There is no doubt that they were fre- 
quently an obstacle to the sale and 
development of land. Whatever may 
have been said for these charges in 
principle, they caused a sense of un- 
fairness and their unpopularity was 
so great that it was prejudicing the 
movement for rational planning. 

There is, however, considerable 
anxiety over a tendency to encourage 
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the building of flats as against separ- 
ate houses with gardens. I am clear 
that there must be some flats ; whether 
we like them or not they should have 
a place in most housing schemes; 
often it is only by the building of 
blocks of flats that accommodation 
can be found for workers who must 
live close to their work, and this is 
especially important for those who 
in dock areas must often start their 
work very early in the morning; and, 
strange as it may seem to us who 
would always prefer houses, there is 
undoubtedly a minority of our fellow 
countrymen who would prefer to 
live in flats. In a democratic country 
it is only right that we should meet 
their wishes. 

But on broad lines of principle we 
should support the building of houses 
rather than flats. There is no doubt 
that the majority of people want 
houses. Survey after survey has made 
it plain that possibly go per cent 
would rather have a house than live 
in a tenement. Those who argue that 
the housing problem can best be 
solved by building large blocks of 
tenement flats advance two argu- 
ments in addition to the one I have 
already mentioned. They say it is 
more economical—I am doubtful if 
this would prove to be so. There are 
many housing experts who would 
vigorously contest this claim. 

It is also urged that by keeping the 
people within the towns it will save 
the destruction of land outside which 
now is used for agricultural purposes. 
It is, of course, of great importance 
that suitable land for the production 
of food should be carefully preserved, 
but it has been calculated that not 
more than 1 per cent of rural land 
would be required for housing and 
town development, and it must be 
remembered that tenants with small 
gardens are able to make some contri- 
bution, even if it is a small one, to- 
wards the problem of providing food. 
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But our chief reason for supporting 
the building of houses rather than 
flats is that it will strengthen family 
life. We are all concerned today over 
the threat to home life. Home life is 
not as strong today in England as it 
was in the past. This is due to a 
number of causes, but one of these 
undoubtedly is the overcrowding 
which makes home life difficult. Life 
in a tenement with a large number of 
other families is harmful to true home 
life. 

Of course, there are parents who 
rise above the difficulties of environ- 
ment, and even in the most unsuit- 
able surroundings some parents have 
built up a true and happy home life 
for themselves and their children. 
All honour to them for doing this. 
But most parents would much prefer 
a house of their own. The tenement 
with its public stairway, and often 
with only a concrete playing-ground, 
makes privacy difficult and quiet 
impossible. 

For parents with children, life in 
flats is not only unpopular but for 
many reasons regrettable and diffi- 
cult. Planning is likely to lose popular 
support if it becomes associated in the 
public mind with unsatisfactory stan- 
dards of density and dwellings which 
are often barrack-like in appearance. 
If family life is to be preserved in 
England it should be encouraged by 
the provision of a sufficient number of 
separate houses. 

It is important that every citizen 
concerned for the health, moral wel- 
fare, and efficiency of his fellow citi- 
zens should examine his local develop- 
ment plan and do all that he can to 
ensure that it is sound on this vital 
issue, namely that while some flats 
will have to be built, the majority of 
the dwellings provided should be 
those which conform to the national 
ideal of a house in which a family 
can be separately brought up in 
health and happiness. 
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A PLANNER OUTPLANNED? 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie in our June issue wrote of Old Towns for 


New, challenging an article in our April issue written by 
Reginald Stamp, on New Towns for Old. Mr Stamp in the follow- 
ing rejoinder seeks to show how planning principles can be applied 


to both old and new towns. 


As Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
H been outplanned? In your 

June issue he indulges in a 
facetious criticism of expanded towns 
which leads me to believe he has. 

His claim to paternal parenthood 
of new towns does not deprive the 
Chairman of tiie LCC Housing Com- 
mittee of being an enthusiastic uncle 
to new towns at the same time that he 
is the midwife of expanded towns. 

Town planning is not an exact 
science, and professional planners, 
although most of them converge in 
their basic principles, often embark 
upon individual interpretations and 
mental escapades which fog the lay- 
man planner, whose public responsi- 
bility it is to do the job. 

It is necessary to remind Sir 
Patrick that when the original con- 
cept of the new towns was promul- 
gated by the Government, the ex- 
panded towns were an integral part 
of it. The only reason why the ex- 
panded town was not proceeded with 
at the same time was that whereas 
the New Towns Act made financial 
provision for capital works for other 
than housing, local authorities desir- 
ing to expand could only do so under 
the Housing Acts. No government 
provision was made for the heavy 
capital outlay for sewerage, water, 
roads, etc., now provided for in the 
Town Development Act. 


Expanding Towns a Sound Policy 


Fundamentally an expanded town 
can develop on quite as sound prin- 


by REGINALD STAMP, LCC 


ciples as a new town. In fact that is 
precisely what the LCC contemplate 
and negotiations have been based on 
the idea. Is it wrong planning to 
ensure: 

That the area to be developed 
does not destroy good agricultural 
land? 

That industry is needed and will 
be willing to move? 

That the population of the ex- 
panded towns are willing to wel- 
come Londoners and Londoners 
are willing to go? 

That the zoning of industry and 
housing are arranged in the appro- 
priate places by the local planning 
authority ? 

These are the basic requirements 
needed and upon them discussions 
have been held and progress made. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s ob- 
jections to any area are respected and 
it is doubtful whether any useful 
agricultural land will be sacrificed. 
In fact such areas are being avoided 
and only scrub and marginal lands 
are being considered. Sir Patrick 
must therefore revise his views on 
what is happening. 


Help Offered to New Towns 


I have expressly stated my belief 
in new towns, am anxious for them to 
succeed, and am willing to give a hand 
in achieving this. In fact it can be 
stated now (though the idea was 
turned down in spite of considerable 
support) that a year or two ago I 
informally proposed that the LCC 
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should, as a gesture of assistance, 
undertake for the corporations of the 
eight new towns around London, the 
building of a complete neighbour- 
hood unit in each of them, placing 
the vast LCC machine behind this 
assisted development. One doesn’t do 
this for something one doesn’t ap- 
prove of and believe in. 

The only reason for the present 
activities with expanded towns is 
that our sources of building sites are 
drying up on us, the new towns are 
not taking up the slack from London, 
and the LCC has no statutory locus 
with new towns, except by their 
patronage. The Town Development 
Act, however, makes specific pro- 
vision whereby we may arrange with 
expanded town local authorities for 
their planned needs and for relief to 


London, thus fulfilling the County of 


London Plan by exporting non-con- 
forming and expanding industry and 
giving urgent relief to the housing 
problem. 

It would serve the LCC better and 


achieve results quicker if the relief 


came from new towns and not ex- 
panded ones; and those public au- 
thorities, whether of new or expanded 
towns, which come to our aid first 
are more likely to fulfil their own 
purposes rapidly. London has the 
industry to export, the LCC is re- 
sponsible for the finance of removal 
and for replanning London, and to 
the extent that circumstances force us 
to seek the hospitality of expanded 
towns, so to some extent new towns 
will be adversely affected. 

That the Ministry is aware of the 
position is shown by a circular issued 
in May which clearly indicates that 
the LCC and the London Boroughs 


are entitled to go to all sectors of 


new towns; and to the extent to 
which the new towns respond volun- 
tarily within the framework of their 
own constitutions as now provided 
for in the Town Development Act for 
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expanded towns, London can help 
the new towns to fulfil the functions 
for which they were created. 

What is wrong from a planning 
standpoint for an old town to be 
expanded? Owing to the modern 
conditions now possible youth is 
departing in large numbers from the 
old towns, overcrowding the large 
urban areas. Are industries in these 
old towns to be starved of necessary 
labour ? Is it true that modern ameni- 
ties in many of these towns are im- 
possible until larger rateable value is 
secured ? 


Advantages of Expanded Towns 


An expanded town has a great deal 
to commend it from a_planner’s 
standpoint. New industry can be 
sited in the right place. New popula- 
tions can be integrated with the old 
at arate of the latter’s choice. Existing 
institutions are there to provide con- 
tinuity of interest for the new popula- 
tion similar to those they have left 
behind. They have this advantage 
over new towns where all is new or to 
be created. 

It is well known that new towns 
are suffering the disabilities of new- 
ness and until a population of ap- 
proximately 25,000 is reached, the 
town centre, bringing with it those 
things which communities desire, is 
not possible. Expanded towns have 
these things in some measure already 
there. 

The LCC has often been accused of 
building large new estates and com- 
munities in areas of other local 
authorities where objections die slow- 
ly. The new towns suffer this dis- 
ability. But to be asked to come and 
expand an existing town is a new 
experience for the LCC, and a new 
approach to a national problem 
which should not be disregarded, and 
planners above all people should not 
deal with this lightly. 

It is a sound historical principle 
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that revolutions are disintegrating, 
but that a gradual influx of new life 
into the old can achieve cohesion. 
This can be done at a rate within the 
ability of the receiving authority to 
absorb without shock, and the most 
effective way to achieve a change of 
heart and mind. “The inevitability 
of gradualness” I think the Webbs 
called it. 


Challenge to Planners 


To summarize: I would urge as a 
first priority an effective liaison be- 
tween the LCC and new towns. Then 
I see in expanded towns a parallel 
development on similar lines going 
on at the same time. The former can 
happen by voluntary co-operation, 
the latter by agreement, backed by 
statute which recognizes the two 
authorities concerned and gives them 
powers. The destruction of good 
agricultural land can be avoided. If 
the County of London Plan is to 
succeed, non-conforming industry 
must go either to new towns or ex- 
panded towns; and it will go to either 
to the extent of the encouragement 
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given by and agreement achieved 
between the LCC and the towns’ 
authorities. This process can brook 
no delay now. London’s town 
planning inquiry is approaching its 
end. We are planning to do the right 
thing according to the gospel of Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie. If new towns 
fail us, then the expanded towns must 
receive the impetus. I am not pre- 
pared to lie low while a housing list of 
140,000 urgent cases, half of whom 
are very urgent, press for the most 
elementary right of life, a decent 
place to live in. And let us not be too 
“sniffy” about flats in the wide open 
spaces. I detest flats personally, but 
some people prefer them, and we 
don’t all want a garden to keep un- 
tidy. Acreage from the sky amongst 
the trees is better than taking agri- 
cultural land. 

Come from your editorial chair and 
your drawing board, you planners, 
and let us get on with the job in 
relation to the facts. Then the cyni- 
cism of the masses about planners 
will give way to respect, and you 
will deserve it. 


TCPA Local Authorities Committee 


The ‘TCPA has set up a Local 
Authorities Advisory Committee to 
advise the Executive on planning 
policy and administration as they 
affect local authorities. The Com- 
mittee is drawn from members of the 
Association who are members, dele- 
gates, or officers of local authorities 
and members of the council and exe- 
cutive committee of the association. 

‘The following are the first members 
of this committee: Alderman E. 
Allen (Staffordshire CC), Mr H. 
Aughton (Wellingborough UDC), 
Councillor John Chear (Welwyn 





Garden City UDC), Councillor W. J. 
Clark (Epsom and Ewell BC), Mrs 
Gregory (Basildon Development Cor- 
poration), Mr Curzon Harper (Bark- 
ing BC), Mr Norman Harrison 
(Bexleyheath BC), Mr C.-:W. G. T. 
Kirk (Hemel Hempstead BC), Alder- 
man George Lindgren mp (Hertford- 
shire CC), Alderman H. R. Neate 
(Bedfordshire CC), Mr R. Nicholas 
(Manchester CC), Mr F. J. Osborn, 
Alderman C. W. F. Ridley (Middle- 
sex CC), Mr D. W. Riley (Stafford- 
shire CC), Councillor N. R. Tillett 
(Norwich CC). 
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CEMENT AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Good planning has to find the best adjustment between conflicting 


claims on land. Attacks on essential industries by lovers of the 


country, or on planners by business men, will get us nowhere. Where 
two valid interests clash, full understanding of both is an essential 


step to wise discussions. Here is the problem of the cement works 


as seen by an expert in the planning of that industry. 


HE STATISTICAL pattern of the 
British cement industry in the 
post-war years clearly shows an 
ever-increasing demand for cement 
and that on a world-wide basis. At 
home the importance of cement to 
the economic life of the country has 
been very forcibly brought to the 


by JOHN TAYLOR 


public notice since the end of the war 
by reason of the recurrent shortages 
which the industry, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the years 1948 to 1952 
it achieved successive record de- 
liveries, has been unable to avoid. 
The continuing demand for cement 
both in the home and the export 


Tis photograph shows a new cement works under construction on an old quarry floor at 
Shoreham. Because of the existing high demand for cement the old works (foreground) are 


being kept going as a temporary measure 
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markets must be met in the national 
interest and it is axiomatic that some- 
how and somewhere the industry 
must be afforded the necessary rights 
to dig the essential raw materials. 
Those materials cannot be manufac- 
tured. They have to be dug from the 
ground in the places where nature 
has placed them. 


Limits in Siting of Works 


The purpose of this article is to 
deal in a very general way with the 
effect of cement production on land 
use. In order to appreciate the prob- 
lem from the economic point of view 
it has to be clearly understood that 
after extraction from the earth the 
essential raw materials are processed 


in large and expensive units of 


machinery. The raw materials are 
articles which lend themselves to mass 
production and they are a bulky and 
heavy commodity. Considering those 
factors manufacture is only economic 
when it is near to the sources of the 
raw material and it is therefore neces- 
sary to site new factories and plant 
having that objective constantly in 








Sussex Photo Agency 
The new works at Shoreham after completion. The quarry face 
will continue to be developed into the backlying downland 


view. In the case of existing factories 
it is, of course, equally important that 
the raw materials should be won from 
a mineral field as close as possible to 
the processing unit. In addition the 
heaviness of the finished material 
makes it one, generally speaking, for 
distributing as far as possible into 
local markets, but where distant 
markets have to be reached water 
transport is most economic and 
waterside facilities are essential for 
the conduct of the highly important 
export trade of the cement industry. 

In 1952 deliveries of cement at 
home and abroad amounted to over 
11,000,000 tons but that does not 
represent the true picture as to the 
demand on the raw materials to be 
won from the earth. In order to 
achieve that record production some 
20,000,000 tons of raw material had 
to be dug, consisting of chalk, lime- 
stone, marl, clay, shale, and gypsum. 
That is the magnitude of the tonnage 
problem. 


Susceptibility to Planning 
There are two categories of pro- 
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View of chalk face at Swanscombe Quarry. At the highest point 110 ft of overburden had to 
be dug away to get at the chalk. The overburden is taken away partly by scraper and partly 
by belt conveyor and is deposited in an excavated quarry on the opposite side of the public 
highway. One million tons of overburden is removed each year. The photograph shows the 
benching of the chalk face and the navwvies in position on the different benches 
























cessing units—firstly those units in 
existence before planning control and 
secondly the new processing units 
which have been and will be built 
since that control. In the former cate- 
gory, it should be kept in mind, the 
processing unit represents a very 
heavy capital expenditure and ac- 
cordingly planning permission must 
be afforded for a sufficiency of raw 
materials to cover the life of the 
particular works. To close down an 
existing works with a view to its re- 
siting elsewhere unless the works had 
completely exhausted its useful life 
would cost a very large sum of money 
which would have its impact on the 
price of cement and therefore on the 
cost of all building projects. In addi- 
tion within the national economy a 





very large element of productive 
labour would have to be diverted 
from other essential tasks for the re- 
building of a works. 

In the result the essential raw 
materials are sought, because of the 
magnitude of the tonnages involved, 
as close to the works as possible and 
that means in many cases very strong 
competition in land use in which the 
industry can only succeed on the very 
strictest economic test, with results 
which sometimes have an inevitable 
effect on amenities. 

In the second type of case, how- 
ever, namely the new works still to be 
built, there can be a fuller exercise of 
planning control in the sense that the 
whole project both in its processing 
and extractive spheres can be planned 
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from its inception to conform to the 
very highest standards of amenity 


consistent with the essential siting of 


a productive works. Again in this 
connection, however, works can only 
be sited in certain areas of the coun- 
try having regard to economic distri- 
bution of the finished product and to 
the difficulties of obtaining all the 
necessary raw materials and essential 
services. Apart altogether from dif- 
ferent raw materials being available 
on the same site an adequate supply 
of water is vital. In addition there 
must be good road and rail connec- 
tions to any works site to satisfy the 
distribution of large tonnages and to 
facilitate the importation of fuel 
which is used in large quantities. 


Possibility of Restoration 


The main raw materials are chalk, 
limestone, and marl. These are norm- 
ally excavated to a considerable depth 
and the problems of restoration, if not 
in most cases insoluble, are certainly 
long-term. In the Kent area, which 
may be termed the home of the 
cement industry, the effect of chalk 


quarrying over a great number of 


years is still evident but there will 
come a day when these quarries can 
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be dealt with as the problem of ob- 
taining disposal areas for filling 
materials from London becomes 
acute. In other areas the lowering of 
the level can fit in to a long-term re- 
development plan and the industry 
generally has accepted that excava- 
tion should be complete and that 
quarry floors should be left reasonably 
level. In the case of clay and gypsum 
the workings are by comparison rela- 
tively shallow but again the problem 
of restoration depends on the avail- 
ability of filling materials. Where 
filling materials are available the 
areas in course of time can and are 
being restored. 


Some Damage Inevitable 


The cement industry has adopted 
the policy of seeking long-term per- 
missions in respect of its land require- 
ments, having regard to the very high 
capital value of its processing plants, 
and in the result the impression is 
created that the industry is a large 
user of land. This is not so even in the 
long term. Quarries vary in depth 
from faces of 60 feet up to quarrying 
depths of 200 feet. On a 200 foot face 
of chalk the annual acreage con- 
sumption for a production of 500,000 


Several Kent cement works are sited on the River Thames. Here the S.S. Marshall 


is being loaded at Bevans Works with a cargo of 7,000 tons of cement 
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The new Northfleet Paper Mills Sports Ground 
is laid out in an old disused chalk quarry 


tons of cement is no more than one 
acre. On the other hand as far as one 
can see into the future the demand for 
cement is likely to be maintained and 
accordingly the land use, although 
small relative to the tonnage of 
materials involved, will be a con- 
sistent annual demand. 

It is impossible to dogmatize, as 
no two quarries are alike and condi- 
tions vary according to the particular 
quarrying site. Where, however, any- 
thing can be done in the way of pre- 
servation and restoration every prac- 
ticable step has been and will be 
taken by the industry. There are 
many long-term plans for the filling 
of certain of the pits nearer to the 
London area which, if they reach 
fruition, will restore land to some 
useful purpose during the next fifty 
years. In so far as restoration is im- 
possible then as the industry sees it 
there is no answer to holes being left 
in the ground. The only alternative 
would be the cessation of cement pro- 
duction. That is unthinkable and 
certainly no Government has yet 
even suggested that the country can 
abandon to the smallest degree the 
production of cement. 


Co-operation with Planners 
Unfortunately since the end of the 
war the industry has been largely in 
volved in public inquiry procedure in! 
respect of planning applications for 
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quarrying lands, and these, because 
of their very contentious nature, have 
loomed large in the public eye. There 
has been opposition to most of the 
industry’s projects, some reasonable 
and understandable but much emo- 
tional and indeed unhelpful. 

The industry has pleaded from 
time to time for an acceptance by 
objectors that cement production 
must go on and for the goodwill 
of everyone in so planning its de- 
velopments that the best practicable 
means were taken to ensure that the 
quarrying activities did not destroy 
the beauty of the countryside. Un- 
fortunately, however, some forms of 
objection have fostered antagonism 
rather than goodwill between coun- 
try-lovers and the cement industry. 
’ Recently there has been a new and 
welcome co-operation between many 
planning authorities and the industry. 
The industry appreciates the amenity 
point of view but would welcome a 
fuller appreciation by the purely 
amenity interests of the industrial 
point of view. When that position has 
been fully reached co-operation may 
result in lasting solutions which, whilst 
preserving the leadership of the 
United Kingdom in the world cement 
industry, will minimize the damage 
which the maintenance of that 
leadership could, without such a 
policy of complete goodwill, have 
upon the countryside, 
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TCPA ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


ISTINGUISHING the fifty-fourth 
D annual meeting of the Town 
and Country Planning As- 
sociation were important speeches by 
the Archbishop of York and Mr 
Lewis Mumford. Both are reported in 
other pages, and it is notable that 
both are concerned with the social 
danger of an excess of flat-building. 
Submitting the annual report, Mr 
F, J. Osborn (Chairman of Execu- 
tive), just back from Spain and 
Portugal, said he was impressed by 
the growing attention paid in those 
countries, as in most others, to 
planning. A great amount of survey 
and thought was in progress, reveal- 
ing to governments the cardinal 
necessity of the control of land-use. 


A Back-room Activity 


But everywhere planning was still a 
back-room activity, and suffered in 
character by the lack of popular parti- 
cipation. Expecially it was deficient 
in its regard for the two greatest 
interests—productive industry and 
domestic living. Rightly, planning 


gave high place to the vital need of 
food-growing and to the graces of 


architecture and landscape. But the 
agriculturists and architects were 
now in many countries the only 
powerful and well-placed groups in- 
fluencing planning, and this was pro- 
ducing unbalanced studies and ac- 
tion. Far too small was the influence 
of the ordinary man and woman, 
whose home life was at stake, and of 
the industrialists, whose activities 
had to be reasonably controlled but 
must not be cramped. 

Mr Osborn’s remarks showed that 
the Executive were far from self- 
satisfied about the Association’s part 
in current events. He seemed to see 
them as the “Old Contemptibles” of 





planning, holding the essential last 
ditch till new armies of light arrived. 


Insufficient Revenue 


More cheerful was Lord Merthyr’s 
presentation of the accounts. Very 
economical administration had en- 
abled the Association’s expenditure 
for the year to be kept below its 
revenue, which was, however, still 
insufficient for the work that ought 
to be done. 

Mr John Laing, the well-known 
builder, and Mrs Jean Mann, mp, 
vigorously supported the Associa- 
tion’s stand against flat-mindedness. 
In many years of house-building ex- 
perience, Mr Laing had only once 
found a person who preferred flats. 
Mrs Mann said that through garden- 
ing she had learned that cabbages 
and lettuces would not grow in less 
than a certain minimum of space; 
yet human beings were now having 
their due ration cut down. Mr 
Desmond Donnelly, mp, said that the 
work of the Association was more 
necessary now than ever before. 
There was far too little propaganda 
for town and country planning, and 
its aims and possibilities were still 
only vaguely understood by Parlia- 
ment and the public. 

Professor H. Stanley Jevons sug- 
gested that the Co-operative move- 
ment should consider promoting a 
garden city. 


Re-election of Officers 


The Archbishop of York was re- 
elected President, and all the retiring 
Vice-Presidents were re-elected. New 
members of the Council elected were: 

County Councillor E. Allen (Staf- 
fordshire CC), Councillor W. . 
Clark (Epsom and Ewell BC), and Mr 
Heber Davies (Town Clerk, Reigate). 
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THE HIGH-RISE FASHION 


The following is a slightly abbreviated report of Mr Lewis 
Mumford’s speech at the Annual General Meeting of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, 13 May 1953. 


to be here again after some seven 

years of absence. When I was 
over in 1946, London still had, 
especially the faces of Londoners, a 
tense look which was the record of the 
heroic days that had preceded. Now, 
I come back to a London throbbing 
with life and vitality and colour, with 
a sense of power, a sense of things 
accomplished which I think must be 
a bonus, a result of the manly and 
forthright way in which you faced 


ig Is A very great pleasure indeed 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


your problems once the war was over. 
If I’m not careful, I will find myself 
in political deep water, so I should 
say the way in which both Govern- 
ments have faced your problems 
since the war. 

That sense of vitality is immensely 
visible—in the air. Perhaps you your- 
selves, because you’re immersed in 
it, because it’s come slowly, don’t 
realize the enormous change. But the 
thing that was easy to predict in 1940 
on the basis of human experience was 


Stuyvesant Town, a group of twelve and thirteen story apartment houses on Manhattan 


Island in the City of New York 
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that those who faced the problems 
of the world at that time, no matter 
what outwardly happened to them, 
would really be victorious. That 
harvest came perhaps to only one 
country, and that’s England. And 
that accounts for the vitality that I 
see here today—very refreshing to an 
American. 


Irrationalism of High-Rise Dwellings 


Now, for the-subject of this after- 
noon’s talk. One sometimes feels a 
certain embarrassment if one steps in 
on a family quarrel. The quarrel that 
is now taking place is between those 
who believe in what are called “‘high- 
rise buildings”, a new slang term for 
high buildings, and those who believe 
in family dwellings. 

If I thought it was merely a family 
quarrel between the Labour people 
and the Conservatives and landed 
interests, I might think twice before 
I joined it, although I think I’d join it 
just the same. But this is a universal 
matter. It is part of the irrationalism 
of our time, that a form of building 
that cannot be defended on social 
grounds, cannot be defended on bio- 
logical grounds, and cannot be de- 
fended on economic grounds, never- 
theless has become the fashionable 
form of building. 

Some of that discredit perhaps 
must be attached to my native city, 
New York, which pioneered in 
America the rise of high buildings and 
particularly of high apartment house 
buildings. And yet, I don’t want to 
take any credit away from Scotland, 
because after all this is an old practice 
in this country, since the seventeenth 
century when the tenements were 
going up in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
—eight, ten, twelve storys high, even 
more. This curious passion for the tall 
building can’t even be defended on 
the ground that it’s new, something 
untried. People have lived in these 
miserable places in some parts of the 
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world for hundreds of years, and 
certainly in New York for the last 
seventy-five years, and they know 
when they get a chance to choose 
otherwise that it’s the wrong place to 
live. The proof of that is the enor- 
mous drift of metropolitan popula- 
tions to the suburbs. Why do they go 
to the suburbs ? To have the precious 
things that they can’t have in the 
big city—space, light, air, a decent 
environment for children to grow up 
in, 





Varying Excuses for Lunacy 


But we are confronted by this 
irrational wave of high building for 
height’s sake. What does one do 
about this kind of irrationality? It isa 
very difficult question. In the eigh- 
teenth century it seemed enough to 
reason with irrational people, and 
one might cure them of their lunacy. 
We must somehow aim a little lower 
than that today and try to understand 
what makes them irrational. 

In America—there’s a different ex- 
cuse in each country—the excuse for 
the high building is that land values 
are too high, so on land that was 
cheap enough to have long accom- 
modated two and three story build- 
ings, in every city in America we’re 
now putting thirteen and fifteen 
story buildings. Another sample of 
irrationality. 

Here in Britain the excuse is that 
it is important to conserve the land 
for agricultural purposes. Already in 
the growth of cities throughout the 
world, some of the very best land, the 
rich alluvial soil near mouths of 
rivers, has been used as sites for build- 
ings, and a great deal of potential 
agricultural produce has been lost. 
The market land that used to be 
around London, in Battersea and 
other parts of London which had 
long been used for market gardens, 
has been wiped out. Most of the 
greatest damage has already been 
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done—what shall we do about the 
remainder of the soil? The answer is 
—the sensible thing to do, and you 
know your soils well in England, 
through your land surveys, is to site 
your towns and neighbourhoods on 
the less attractive agricultural soil: to 
be very careful to conserve your really 
first-rate soil for agriculture. You 
have the power to do that. 


Sterilizing the Land 


But there is no relation between 
this very important business of soil 
conservation and erecting high build- 
ings. When you erect high buildings 
you automatically sterilize the soil 
around them; its visual space is no 
longer in any sense agricultural space. 
Therefore, the land used for high 
building projects is entirely lost to 
agriculture. Is that true of land used 
for family dwellings ? There might be 
people who would tell an innocent 
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foreigner like myself that it is true, 
But I happen to have had my eyes 
open coming up in the train from 
Southampton, and saw that every 
back garden had an orchard or a real 
garden growing there. The spring 
onions were coming along with the 
cabbages and the flowers. It was 
obvious that except for the actual 
land the house was on, a large part 
of the soil was being intensively culti- 
vated, which would not be the case, 
and could not be the case, around 
high density dwellings. 

As a matter of fact, even grass, with 
its marvellous root system, capable 
of standing up under all sorts of con- 
ditions, disappears around high den- 
sity dwellings. Why? Because there 
is not enough space there for the feet 
of the people who occupy the tall 
buildings—so where even grass is not 
successful obviously no other form of 
agricultural life can prosper. 


Access to a garden from a living room on the ground floor is one of the immense assets of 


two-story housing 


Studio Lisa 
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Living room in a typical apartment in Stuyvesant Town, New York, where 8,755 apartments 
house 25,000 people 


Therefore, the real question is how 
are we going to conserve the land for 
family purposes? Land is best con- 
served—I hope there are a few good 
Tories here whom I am now address- 
ing—agricultural land is best con- 
served by planting everywhere people 
who love it, who have contact with 
the land, who have used the land, 
who have given their work and ser- 
vices to the land, who identify them- 
selves with the land. People who do 
that with their little garden will look 
after the landscape as a whole. 


Escape by Car 

People who live in high dwellings, 
and have only visual contact with the 
land, soon get bored with the life. I 
know them from America. They will 








demand a car, the car will need more 
roads, and because the population is 
congested these roads must be very 
wide and very extravagantly laid out. 
The road system that you will have 
to create in order to get people out of 
these miserable forms of dwellings 
will itself be one of the eaters-up of 
agricultural land. Roads are notori- 
ous in the amount of acreage that 
must be devoted to them. When you 
have great trunk highways and 
arterials as a way of getting people 
away from a place that they no 
longer want to live in, to a place 
where they temporarily think they 
will find some repose—until they 
find 10,000 other people there for the 
same purpose—that’s the expensive 
way of beating the problem of con- 
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serving land. There’s no sense in 
that programme. So we come down 
to the positive policy that you have 
already embodied in the work of this 
Association. 


Reparation by the Scots 


It struck me while I was listening 
to the discussion at your annual 
meeting, that perhaps one of the 
reasons there were so many Scottish 
members of this Association is that 
the Scots were making reparation for 
the mistakes they had committed in 
the past. They know what high build- 
ings are like. They have lived in 
them. They know the results of them, 
the results upon health, to say no- 
thing of the results upon family life— 
the congestion of one- and two-room 
apartments in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, compared with your really 
palatial standards of working-class 
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housing in this country. The very 
best any country can show. More 
generous, more rich in space, more 
soundly built than even my so- 
called rich country can afford to put 


up. 
Architecture and Adventure 


Now you have a sound tradition 
here; but it has remained, during the 
last thirty years, a little static, a little 
stereotyped. The good has become 
the enemy of the better. The only 
thing one could say in defence of the 
desire to break away from your tradi- 
tional low buildings is that there 
hasn’t been quite enough inventive- 
ness in their design. The old fashioned 
terrace house, the long monotonous 
terraces, provided a very poor kind of 
social space and a very poor kind of 
garden space. The standard twelve 
houses to the acre with three, four, 


Wallabout House, a low-cost war housing project in Brooklyn 
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An example of flats at Liverpool 


and six houses to a unit—that sort of 
thing is also a little unimaginative. 
There is room for other modes of 
grouping and site planning. Again, in 
the train coming up from Southamp- 
ton, I saw development outside one 
of the little towns on the way up, 
where the architects had used a sort 
of Greek fretwork-pattern for terrace 
houses, and it created very pleasant, 
very usable, very intimate space with 
all the quiet charm of the close, and 
with a better social relationship, | 
should imagine, between the families 
there. 

Now there is room for a great deal 
of adventure here. We haven’t half 
begun to play with the different pat- 
terns of life that are possible, using, 
for example, the rear of the house for 
a common garden space that could 
be ploughed up with a tractor in a 
fashion that Unwin began in the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb; for 
nobody, not even Unwin, carried 
further that fresh experiment. There’s 


a great deal of fresh imaginative 
design to be done, and architects 
and planners, and everyone else, 
should be on their toes. They should 
not be content with the stereotyped 
solution, even the good stereotyped 
solution of twelve houses to the acre 
that we have at present. 


What Density is Practicable? 


The only question on which I 
differ from Mr Osborn is whether 
with up to 100 people to the acre you 
mightn’t have a wider variation, be- 
tween close development and open 
development. On that, my experi- 
ence is not that of a specialist, but 
that of a person who has lived in 
various types of houses; from the 
misery of two rooms on the nineteenth 
floor of the Philadelphia Hotel, to the 
vast amplitude of an eleven-roomed 
house on an acre and a half of land in 
the midst of a little hamlet of ten 
houses. And I know by experience 
that first of all the family house, with 
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its garden, is the only type of en- 
vironment in which to bring up the 
young. But I also know, from some of 
my other experiences of living in 
rather close quarters, that one can 
live a healthy life, and a decent life, 
in a good family house in a rather 
close terrace—such as I lived in at 
Sunnyside Gardens, New York, de- 
signed by my friend Clarence Stein, 
where there were more than twelve 
families to the acre, but where there 
was sunlight, where there was green, 
where there was playing space for 
children, and where even the sense of 
enclosure promoted a certain quality 
in the social life which was lacking in 
places where they had more space.* 


Plans for a Durable Environment 


I would hold, however, that 100 
people per acre is the very maximum 
for intensive city development, and 
therefore I would say, with respect to 
the plans that we are making now, in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and in London, that planning for a 
population of over 100 people per 
acre is jerry-building. We are doing 
again in our time what our Victorian 
ancestors did; we are putting some 
extraneous consideration of aes- 


*Mr Mumford and the Editor subse- 
quently looked at the plan of Sunnyside, 
and found that the density of single-family 
dwellings there is about twenty an acre— 
equivalent to about seventy persons an 
acre.—Ep. 





Morning Coffee, Luncheon and 
Afternoon Tea can now be 
obtained in the 
MEMBERS’ CLUB 
at the Association Headquarters 
28 King St, Covent Gdn, W.C.2 
We would be grateful if those requiring 


lunch would inform the Club Mana- 
‘ger before 10.30 a.m. (Temple Bar 5006) 
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thetics or economy, or of so-called 
land conservation, above the need 
to provide a normal environment 
which shall be durable over the years 
and over the centuries. Man, in his 
family life, needs space, he needs 
order, he needs intimacy, he needs all 
the things that promote spontaneity 
and freedom, and he particularly 
needs them now just because of the 
very constrictive nature of our mech- 
anical civilization. 

So if we are to plan a durable kind 
of city, if we’re to plan homes which 
will still be as commodious and as 
acceptable to our descendants as 
some of the old inns of London set 
in their gardens are to ourselves, we’ll 
plan in our modern towns for that 
kind of spaciousness, and our descen- 
dants will thank us for having over- 
come one of the blighting irrationali- 
ties of our time—the sub-standard, 
anti-family, “high-rise”? dwelling. 





GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 


Applications are invited for the post 
of PROFESSOR OF TOWN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING, Bengal Engineering College. 

Candidates should preferably be not 
less than 35 nor more than 45 years of 
age. They should be qualified civil 
engineers or architects with extensive 
municipal town planning experience. 
Teaching and administrative experience 
also desirable. 


Private practice allowed conditional- 
ly. Initial appointment on contract. 
Pay Rs. 1,000 x 100 — 1,500 a month 
plus Rs. 500 a month overseas pay. 
(Equivalent to £900 x 90 — 1,350 per 
annum plus £450 per annum.) Initial 
pay above minimum possible. Free 
passage to and from India for appointee 
and family. Provident Fund. Free 
furnished quarters. 


Further particulars and forms of 
application available from the High 
Commission of India, General Depart- 
ment, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, quot- 
ing 9/17.H. Last date for receipt of 
applications, 27 July 1953. 
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THE LAND DEBATE 
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The future of town and country planning will be much affected by 
the forthcoming Bill dealing with compensation and betterment, and 
discussion of the problem by those interested in planning ts urgent. 


We shall be glad of further views. 


any social system and the land 

rights are in the elementary 
rules of all human societies. Thus the 
Government’s declared intention to 
implement their compensation and 
betterment policy, as outlined in their 
1952 White Paper, by the introduc- 
tion of a Bill in the next session of 
Parliament commencing in the 
autumn, is a matter of profound im- 
portance; although it may not re- 
ceive wide newspaper publicity from 
journalists, who lack the application 
to understand it. 

But because most of Fleet Street is 
more interested in tendentious sensa- 
tion than serious society, it is all the 
more important that there should be 
sufficient public discussion while the 
Bill is being drafted, for issues to be 
clarified and constructive judgements 
made, when the final proposals are 
known. 

Land property rights constitute an 
issue which gains added topicality 
because of the debate now taking 
place within the Labour Party on 
proposals for nationalizing rented 
agricultural land and future farm 
tenancy policy; for although some of 
their problems are distinct, the law 
affecting urban and rural land is 
really inseparable. Whilst the de- 
tailed discussion as outlined in this 
article deals primarily with the con- 
trol of existing or intended urban 
land, it must be remembered that 
neither problem can be considered in 
complete isolation, and their solu- 
tions may be complementary. 


[= USE is a basic problem in 


by DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


Background 

The 1932 Town and Country 
Planning Act failed in that its com- 
pensation and betterment proposals 
did not clear the way for effective land 
use control. Under it, any local au- 
thority which prepared a scheme, was 
liable to pay compensation to property 
owners who were adversely affected 
by its plans when published. This 
compensation had to come out of the 
local authority’s own funds and there- 
fore there was an initial deterrent to 
taking a decision to plan its area. In- 
deed so strong was the effect of this 
handicap, that the majority of the 
local authorities in England and 
Wales decided against planning 
schemes. Most of those that did decide 
to take the bolder course took advan- 
tage of a loophole in the Act to 
operate a form of interim control, 
involving less compensation. 

This was to disclose as little as pos- 
sible in their published plans, which 
meant that fewer prejudiced property 
owners could claim, because they 
did not know what was in store for 
them. As any non-conforming de- 
velopments undertaken after the de- 
cision to prepare a scheme had been 
made did not attract compensation, 
this, of course, amounted to a kind of 
interim control, later recognized in 
the 1943 Act that applied the rule to 
all areas whether a scheme was being 
prepared or not. The effect of the 
interim control policy was to pay 
compensation as and when permis- 
sion was refused, but even then, be- 
cause local financial pressures were so 
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great, it was not always effective, 
especially in areas where it was most 
needed. 

The Barlow Royal Commission, 
seeing this issue quite clearly, pointed 
out that there could be no effective 
land use planning until the problem 
had been settled. As a result the 
Uthwatt Committee was set up and 
its report remains the standard analy- 
sis of the problem and should be com- 
pulsory reading for all who seek to 
pronounce judgement on the various 
proposals that are made from time to 
time. 


The Uthwatt Report 


Briefly, the most important parts of 


the Uthwatt Report crystallized the 
conflict between public and private in- 
terests when it came to land use. For 
instance the decision to call a halt to 
expansion on the edge of a town and 
to designate a green belt, both for the 
sake of healthier living conditions for 
the town dweller and in order to pre- 
serve agricultural land, may be taken 
in the public interest. At the same time 
it could easily be the case that the 
development of that land for housing 
or industrial purposes might be more 
profitable for the landowner’s private 
interest. Decisions to prevent expan- 
sion on one side of a town could 
easily shift and increase development 
values to some other area where more 
profitable uses were permitted. 

Thus the Uthwatt Committee up- 
held the view of those who had con- 
tended that land values are by and 
large the creation of the community 
as a whole; and that as much of this 
as possible should accrue to the com- 
munity. 


Unification Essential 


It was no surprise therefore when 
in paragraph 3q it was stated: ‘Our 
analysis up to this point has led to the 
conclusion that for a solution of our 
problem a measure of unification of 
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existing rights in land is necessary in 
order to overcome the effect of shift- 
ing value and to eliminate the conflict 
between public and private interest.” 

After stating that land nationaliza- 
tion was outside their general terms 
of reference, nevertheless the Com- 
mittee said: 

“If we were to regard the problem 
provided by our terms of reference as 
an academic exercise without regard 
to administrative or other conse- 
quences, immediate transfer to public 
ownership of all land would present 
the logical solution, but we have no 
doubt that land nationalization is not 
practicable as an immediate measure 
and we reject it on that ground 
alone.” (Paragraph 47.) 


Essence of Uthwatt 


Thus the Uthwatt Committee pro- 
posed a scheme which in time would 
have amounted to partial land 
nationalization. It made four main 
proposals. 

1. All development rights should 
be taken over by the State, thus re- 
moving from the planning authorities 
the burden of having to resolve what 
was in the public or private interest 
with an eye on local finance. 

2. Landowners whose property 
was reduced in value by the nationali- 
zation of development rights would 
have the opportunity of claiming ona 
central global fund to be set aside for 
the purpose of compensation. 

3. In order to remove any conflict 
between public and private interests 
in development, and so that the man 
who was not allowed to develop was 
not at a disadvantage as compared 
with those who were granted permis- 
sion, all land taken for development 
was to be purchased by a central land 
agency, the setting up of which was 
recommended by the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee. The effect of this proposal was 
also to secure for the community any 
betterment which resulted, as it was 
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intended that the central land agency 
would lease the land to developers on 
long leases at rates which noted the 
increased value arising out of the 
planning authority’s development 
consent. 

4. In order to secure for the com- 
munity any betterment on existing 
development which arose from 
general circumstances such as towns 
expanding, the Uthwatt Committee 
proposed a form of periodic better- 
ment levy. 

The Uthwatt Committee’s Report 
was considered, first by the Coalition 
Government, who issued a White 
Paper in 1944, and then by the 
Labour Government, who introduced 
the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act when Lord Silkin was the 
Minister in charge. 


The Silkin Act of 1947 


The Silkin Act of 1947 broadly 
accepted the first two proposals, but 
rejected the last two in favour of the 
Development Charge scheme, which 
levied a betterment charge as and 
when development took place. It is 
now acknowledged that this broke 
down because land did not change 
hands at its existing use value as had 
been the intention. It can be argued 
that the Act never had a fair trial 
because the global compensation 
claims took a long time to check, and 
therefore payments could not be made 
for several years. Vendors were also 
alarmed by rumours that the com- 
pensation was going to be extremely 


_ small. Some responsible people who 


claimed to know, but whose ignorance 
was later displayed, even said it might 
be as low as 1s. or 6d. in the pound. In 
addition, there were other factors 


such as the apparent complacency of 


Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, the 
Chairman of the Central Land Board 
which was set up to deal with the 
compensation and development 


charge provisions of the Act. He did 
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not succeed in creating confidence in 
the adequacy of the £300 million 
compensation fund. It was also 
thought that the development charge 
was to have been fixed at a rate 
allowing vendors some incentive to 
sell; but instead, Lord Silkin unex- 
pectedly fixed it at 100 per cent. 
Whatever the reasons, the Act did 
not work in its compensation and de- 
velopment charge sections, nor could 
it have done in my view, largely be- 
cause it sought to retain the develop- 
ment values it intended to nationalize 
by fiscal means—the development 
charge—whereas the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee had proposed a_ physical 
measure which was the purchase and 
retention by a central authority of all 
land when it was being developed. 


The White Paper, 1952 


The development charge operated 
as a kind of arbitrary tax, penalizing 
the wrong person, and there was 
widespread support when it was 
abolished last year. At the same time 
the Government decided to pay full 
compensation on the 1947 Act claims, 
but in future only as and when 
development is refused. So far they 
have come forward with no construc- 
tive proposals for the collection of 
betterment. In effect, this amounts to 
a 1932 Act situation, with the com- 
pensation shouldered centrally in- 
stead of locally. 

The immediate relief resulting 
from the abolition of the development 
charge created enough rejoicing to 
obscure the objective examination of 
the situation which is likely to arise 
in the future, and indeed has done so 
already in some cases, if the 1952 
White Paper proposals are left as they 
are. 

First, owners of land scheduled for 
development have been granted a 
limited monopoly of development 
rights in many areas, and the Mini- 
ster has already had to resort to 
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threats of public acquisition if these 
landowners exploit their position. 

Secondly, when all the 1947 com- 
pensation has been paid out in cer- 
tain areas, the original situation of 
planning schemes taking away from 
some owners and shifting to other 
areas development rights will again 
arise without any provision to ensure 
financial equity. New pressures will 
spring up once more for the abolition 
of planning controls, without which 
there can be no social safeguards, 
either for the city dweller or for the 
agriculturalist. These are some of the 
serious criticisms which the Govern- 
ment will have to meet and answer, 
not for the purposes of academic 
debate, but in the nation’s long term 
interests. 


Alternatives 


If they fail to meet them, there will 
be increasing support for more 
drastic proposals than Lord Silkin’s 
half-way measure. These alternatives 
fall into three categories and their 
consideration is very important. 

The least serious is the Henry 
George scheme for taxation of land 
values, partly because the support 
which it commands is not wide, and 
partly because it is recognized that a 
harsh fiscal measure can be a very 
blunt instrument and is certainly not 
likely to lead to the best use of land 
in the public interest. 

The second alternative is the 
Uthwatt scheme already referred to. 
The main objection to it appears to be 
administrative ; its envisaged machin- 
ery is obviously cumbersome and 
there are grave doubts about the 
effective operation of its betterment 
levy. 


Nationalization and Agriculture 


The third alternative is outright 
nationalization undertaken in part or 
in whole. This now commands wide 
support in the Labour Party and it 
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would be a mistake to dismiss it as the 
policy ofa left wing. It is believed that 
it is being advocated by Mr Attlee 
and Mr Bevan, who are politicians, 
but it also receives support from 
eminent agriculturalists such as Dr 
C.S. Orwin, who wrote on the subject 
in the May issue of ‘TowN AND 
CounTRY PLANNING. 

Land nationalization is inevitably 
bound up with future agricultural 
policy as well as the consideration of 
land use control. It is considered 
necessary by some because of the 
variable costs of agricultural produc- 
tion as between different areas. It is 
argued that in any system of guaran- 
teed prices which enable the marginal 
land farmer on the Welsh hills to 
live, without greasing the fat cattle 
on the rich pastures of Devon, there 
must be differential rents, based on 
land fertility. The farm land tax pro- 
posed by the Sunday Observer's “‘Re- 
thinking our Future’’ series, is a 
variation of this proposal involving a 
differential tax instead. There are 
other reasons advanced as well. For 
instance the nationalization of rented 
farmland as a start is being advocated 
in order to canalize greater capital in- 
vestment into farming, without which 
food production is bound to lag 
behind the minimum necessary for 
national solvency. Any such proposal 
would involve land commissioners of 
one form or another, fulfilling the 
same kind of estate management 
function which the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee’s central land agency would 
have done in urban areas. 


Losses on Vacated Factories 


A further consideration to be borne 
in mind is the need to re-zone central 
areas for less profitable uses when in- 
dustries and people are moved to the 
new and expanding country towns. 
At present this is a burden on local 
authorities who find that the pro- 
hibitive cost involved in taking over 
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vacated factory premises in order to 
reduce density, is leading to a situa- 
tion where as one firm moves out 
another takes its place. The solution 
to this problem may need a central 
land agency big enough to recoup 
some of the loss on vacated premises 
by securing for the community the 
increased values resulting somewhere 
else. 


Urban and Rural Interests 


An omnibus consideration of all 
these problems is essential whatever 
may be their solution. It is in the light 
of wider issues and not doctrinaire 
adherence to prejudices that the 
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debate must be conducted. There can 
be no escaping warnings that the 
abandonment of effective land use 
controls, which may arise from the 
Macmillan policy sooner than is 
anticipated, can do grave injury to 
agriculture and industry, to say noth- 
ing of living conditions, the improve- 
ment of which is the aim of planning. 

At the same time it is agreed that it 
is essential to secure more effective 
farming of the existing agricultural 
land if national solvency is to be per- 
manent. Neither will be achieved by 
pusillanimous political expediency or 
the placation of narrow and vocal 
sectional interests. 


A Cobbled Floor 


The cobbled fioor of the porch of 
the church at Old Cleeve in Somer- 
set. The date beyond the heart is 
1674—white pebbles being used to 
pick out pattern and figures. 
Cobbled porches and paths are not 








yet rare, but the sender of the photo- 
graph can recall having only once 
seen a man laying rounded cobbles, 
and that was in the Broad at Oxford, 
where a small area of cobbles were 
relaid as recently as 1945-7. 
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London Plan Inquiry 


There was a certain piquancy in 
the appearance on opposite sides of 
the table of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
a Vice-President of the TCPA, and 
Mr F. J. Osborn, Chairman of its 
Executive, at the public inquiry into 
the development plan for the County 
of London on 5 June. Mr Osborn 
made it clear that while the substance 
of his evidence was approved by the 
Executive, the details of its verbal ex- 
pression, and some of his figures, had 
not been before them. For his part Sir 
Patrick, as a witness for the plan, said 
that he might not be in all respects in 
agreement with it. 

In the actual exchange of views it 
transpired that both witnesses and the 
authors of the plan were whole- 
heartedly in accord on basic prin- 
ciples. The difference of opinion was 
on the standards of density that are 
desirable or will prove practicable, 
and consequently on the amount of 
dispersal necessary for industrial and 
business efficiency and personal satis- 
faction. 


Essence of the Criticism 


We shall publish Mr Osborn’s evi- 
dence in a later issue. The essence of it 
is that the TCPA, while extremely 
cordial in its praise of the scope and 
quality of thought in the analysis of 
the development plan, consider that 
the amount of dispersal proposed is 
inadequate to solve satisfactorily the 
problem of making London pleasant- 
ly habitable and truly workable. The 
20-year programme, if operated on 
the planning standards proposed, 
would still leave London County with 
vast areas of housing at too high a 


density to meet normal and varied 
family requirements, too little public 
open space, and continuing transport 
overloading, congestion, and lack of 
parking space. 

The zones at 200, 136, and 100 per- 
sons an acre, it is held, are too exten- 
sive, while the zone scheduled at 70 
persons an acre (a just tolerable 
maximum for large areas given an 
acceptable proportion of flats) ought 
not to be developed as proposed at an 
average of 70, since that would pre- 
clude a reasonable provision of houses 
at lower densities, and thus would 
drive out of the county large and valu- 
able sections of the population. Only 
the lower-income and _ non-family 
groups could be retained by uni- 
versalizing this density over the whole 
of the outer parts of the county. 

In many boroughs the 1943 target 
of 4 acres a thousand persons for open 
space had been reduced to 2} acres, 
It was urged that this is too low a 
standard, especially as the areas speci- 
fied for school playing-fields are well 
below the Ministry of Education’s 
reduced minimum standards, and 
800 acres of games pitches in parks 
will have to be used by school chil- 
dren though insufficient for clubs. 


Dispersal and Regional Planning 
The crux of the London problem, 
said the TCPA—and it is fully recog- 
nized in the plan—is the dispersal to 
new towns and expanded towns of a 
substantial quantum of industry and 
business. It is indispensable to enlarge 
and speed up this process, and to find 
means of preventing the re-occupa- 
tion of premises vacated by firms 
moving out. Therefore the Associa- 
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THE QUEEN’S FOUNTAIN John Chear 


Coronation decorations of Welwyn Garden City include this permanent fountain, a thing 
of real beauty designed by Mr Louis de Soissons, RA, FRIBA, for the Urban District 
Council and built under the direction of the Council’s Surveyor (Mr R. V. Scoffham) in 
record time by local contractors (J. A. Stirling Ltd); illuminations by Strand Electric. 
Well placed where the 200-feet-wide Parkway crosses Howardsgate, the Queen’s Fountain, 
the central jet of which rises to thirty feet, is of just the right shape and scale to give a 
crowning touch to the fine vistas from four points of the compass. It is a charming spectacle 
both in daylight and in the evenings when illuminated in white or a combination of 
delicate colours 
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tion strongly supported the claim in 
the plan that there must be larger 
Government grants for the compen- 
sation that such a policy implies. 

The Association held that this 
development plan had been seriously 
handicapped by having to look only 
at the County, whereas the suitable 
planning area is obviously the Greater 
London Region. The Government 
should set up a regional planning 
agency to decide in broad terms on the 
amount of industry, business, and 
population to be permitted in the 
outer towns and the contraction 
necessary in the built-up centre, and 
to co-ordinate the consequent deve- 
lopments of communications and 
public services. 

As to the financial aspects, the view 
was expressed that no greater capital 
expenditure would be required for a 
bolder dispersal policy than for re- 
development at high densities. A dif- 
ferent distribution of expenditure 
was however required, and the Asso- 
ciation saw no reason to think this 
would necessarily have an adverse 
effect on the county rate when in- 
creased efficiency and _ individual 
values were taken into account. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s Comments 


In his comments on the evidence, 
Sir Patrick said the 200 zone in the 
1943 plan had been reduced in this 
plan. Careful studies had shown that 
that zone contained a higher propor- 
tion of non-family groups than the 
average of the county, and many rich 
people. He thought high densities 
good enough for the rich, who usually 
had other dwellings elsewhere, but 
not for the poor. Cross-questioned by 
Mr Osborn, he agreed that a higher 
percentage of flats in this part of Lon- 
don ought to be balanced by a lower 
percentage in other parts. But he was 
unable either to accept or contest Mr 
Osborn’s rough estimate that the plan 
as a whole would ultimately house 
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2 million Londoners in flats and 1} 
millions in houses with very small 
gardens. But if that were so, he agreed, 
it would be regrettable. He also 
agreed that for proper public consid- 
eration of the plan, the areas available 
for residence in all the zones ought to 
be produced. In fact, he said, that 
might be a most valuable outcome of 
Mr Osborn’s evidence. 

On the location of industry, Sir 
Patrick altogether outbid the TCPA’s 
sober criticism by declaring that the 
Board of Trade was “the greatest 
enemy of planning in London’’. The 
absence of any provision for prevent- 
ing the re-occupation of factories was 
a definite defect of the Planning Act— 
“a frightful drawback’’. He also de- 
plored the proposed increase of office 
floor-space in the City, with the plan 
for which he had had “‘nothing to do”’. 


Where the Difference Lies 


Reflecting on this interesting inter- 
change, we feel that it showed little 
difference of opinion as to what is 
desirable for London. Dispersal is a 
necessary but a difficult and disturb- 
ing process; yet any redevelopment 
must mean individual uprooting, and 
when it occurs the resettlement ought 
to be such as to have the seeds of per- 
manence. The difference of opinion is 
due simply to a difference of judge- 
ment as to what degree of dispersal is 
necessary to make London ultimately 
a workable city and to retain in it a 
balanced and contented population. 
Unless the plan achieves this, large- 
scale personal migrations are likely to 
take a hand and to correct its mistakes 
at considerable social expense. 


Social Facilities in New Towns 

The new towns are now growing 
rapidly—some of them at rates up to 
2,000 houses, which means 7,000 
people a year. Local industry is also 
developing and providing local em- 
ployment. 
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In all cases there is a tremendous 
spontaneous vigour of social life; new 


societies catering for a wide variety of 


interests are springing up in large 
numbers. 

But the provision of buildings and 
facilities for social and group activi- 
ties is lagging seriously behind the 
need. The priority given to housing 
has been so dominant that few per- 
mits have been obtainable for social 


amenities, and the natural growth of 


a healthy community life is sadly 
handicapped. 

Representations have been made 
to the Government by various bodies, 
including national organizations and 
the development corporations. Now 
the voluntary societies in the new 
towns are themselves taking a hand in 
pressing for more priority for build- 
ings and facilities for their purposes. 

Many of them will be represented 
at a conference in London on Satur- 
day, 10 October 1953, at which the 
urgent need of proper provision for 
social life in the new towns will be 
urged on the Government and public 
opinion, and the practical problems 
of making them available will be dis- 
cussed. 

The conference will be open to 
representatives of all voluntary or- 
ganizations, of whatever kind, in or 
concerned with the new towns. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Social Facilities Confer- 
ence, 28 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Cockney Speech and Planning 


Who would expect to find argu- 
ments for town planning in a pam- 
phlet on dialect? The Art of Speaking 
(Staples Press, 3d.) is worth reading 
for its main subject. Being Londoners 
ourselves (though escaped) we are 
glad it does something to restore ‘“‘un- 
slovenly Cockney” to its rightful 
place as standard English, though 
(inhibited no doubt by Oxford, Cam- 
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bridge, and BBC influences) it does 
not go the whole hog. We can agree 
with the pamphlet that a young 
Londoner who speaks slovenly cock- 
ney is at a social disadvantage and 
probably suffers setbacks when he 
seeks other than manual employ- 
ment. Why is his speech slovenly ? 
One reason is environment, says the 
pamphlet. 

“The worst speech is found in 
neighbourhoods where children have 
little home life and from an early age 
‘run the streets’.”” 

The overcrowded home is also 
considered a deterrent to good 
speech. “‘Everyone tends to shout or 
raise the pitch of the voice to com- 
mand attention.” 


The Spoils of Lancs. 


We are glad to see the Lancashire 
planners taking the lead in an attack 
on the twin problems of preventing 
waste of land and redeeming some of 
the waste that has happened. If the 
refuse or spoil still spreading over 
farmland can be diverted to filling 
holes already made, there is a double 
gain. The shocking neglect of past 
years is spot-lighted by a survey 
which shows that 40 per cent of one 
urban district near Wigan is derelict. 
£1,000 has so far been voted by 
Lancashire County Council for ex- 
perimental reclamation. Not less im- 
portant is the discovery that much 
waste can be avoided by bringing 
together the producers of spoil and 
the owners of disused holes in the 
ground. We shall hear more of this 
excellent move. 


Coronation Honours 


We congratulate the following 
recipients of Coronation Honours: 
E. Maxwell Fry (cBe), H. Heady 
(cBE), Osbert Lancaster (cBE), Niko- 
laus Pevsner (cBE), C. A. C. Turner 
(cBE), and E. H. Doubleday (ose). 
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STEEL TOWN 
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Corby, the last of the new towns to be set up under the Act of 1946, 


differs in many ways from the other new towns. Its main object is 
to provide the dwellings, shops, and amenities needed by those who 
are or will be employed in ironstone quarrying and steel making. 


HE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE iron- 
stone field contains the last 
large reserve of iron ores in 
Britain, and in 1930 the Scottish firm 
of Messrs Stewarts and Lloyds de- 
cided to extract these low grade ores 
by the latest opencast methods and to 
build at Corby a works in which the 
ores would be converted into pig iron, 
steel, steel strip, and steel tubes in one 
continuous non-stop process. The 
first part of the works opened in 1934, 
and the works, railway sidings, and 
ancillary buildings now occupy 300 
acres. 


Housing the Steel Workers 

The first 2,000 or so workers at 
Corby came from Scotland. Messrs 
Stewarts and Lloyds were somewhat 
unwilling to undertake responsibility 
for housing these employees and their 
families and sought assistance from 
the local authority and the Ministry 
of Health. But help was not then 
forthcoming, and by 1939 Messrs 
Stewarts and Lloyds themselves had 
built about 2,200 houses on either 
side of Rockingham Road; and the 
population of Corby, which had been 
1,500 in 1931, had risen to 6,000. 


The Corby steelworks and associated ironstone quarries employ over 7,500 people 
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A general view looking north showing post-1933 developments 


They also provided a very large social 
centre and club with twenty-two 
acres of playing fields attached to it. 

In 1939 Corby became an urban 
district council and during the war 
continued to grow by the addition of 
camps and hostels and a few houses. 
After the war the urban district 
council made vigorous and effective 
efforts to provide more houses, and 
by 1950 had built about 1,500 on land 
lying between Thoroughsale Wood 
and the Stewarts and Lloyds’ houses 
further east. The total population 
was now approximately 15,000, of 
whom some 3,500 worked for Stew- 
arts and Lloyds. 


Shortage of Amenities 


Corby’s main defect is that it is, or 
soon will be, of “‘town”’ size, but lacks 
most of the things which a town 
oughi to have if it is to be a pleasant 
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place in which to live. In 1949 it 
was a village of rather poor appear- 
ance with a large number of new 
houses tacked on to it. It had no town 
centre, no large shops, only one cine- 
ma and very few other amenities. A 
sizable proportion of the population 
left it each week-end to spend their 
wages in Kettering or Northampton 
or Leicester. 

It was then expected that Stewarts 
and Lloyds’ employment in the Corby 
area would increase fairly rapidly 
from 6,000 to 10,000, of which 60 per 
cent would live actually in Corby. 
The Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning decided that the necessary 
growth of Corby should be guided by 
a New Town Development Corpora- 
tion, and that a town of about 
40,000 inhabitants would eventually 
be needed if allowance was made for 
service industries and some _ sub- 
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sidiary manufacturing industries. 
The Corby Development Corpora- 
tion was set up in May 1950, the first 
report which fixed the site of the 
town centre was approved in October 
1950, and the master plan was sent 
to the Minister in December 1952. 


Industrial Problems 


Problems of considerable interest 
have emerged from the establishment 
of this new industry and virtually new 
town in Northamptonshire. 

One of these was directly connected 
with the industry’s raw material. 
Most of the land near Corby is under- 
lain by ironstone and every acre taken 
for building before extraction of the 
ironstone deprives the nation of 
about 20,000 tons of ironstone. There 
was, therefore, a strong case for build- 
ing a compact new town and for this 
reason the designation area of 3,500 
acres was cut to 2,500 acres in the 
final Order. This reduced area still 
included large tracts of land under- 
going mineral working, land pre- 
viously spoiled, railway lands etc. 


Cost of High Density 


When the land available and 
building costs were examined in 
detail, it was found that the building 
of a compact town was beyond the 
resources of the Corporation. In view 
of the value of ironstone to the nation, 
a case could be made for a grant in aid 
of higher density building; but no 
such grant was forthcoming. Under 
these circumstances the various ele- 
ments of compact building—higher 
buildings, greater paved areas, and 
construction on uneven ground, on 
land cleared of trees, and on land 
from which ironstone had been ex- 
tracted—were found, one by one, to 
be likely to cost too much for Corby 
tenants and Corby shopkeepers. A 
slightly higher density of dwellings 
than in other new towns and a fairly 
compact town centre has been all that 
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Stewarts and Lloyds 


Northamptonshire ironstone is quarried by 

the most modern methods. “‘W1400’’, the 

biggest walking dragline in the world, 
removing the overburden 


the Corporation could achieve in the 
direction of land economy. And in 
order to have enough land, even 
under these limitations, it was neces- 
sary to ask the Minister to extend the 
designation area to 2,677 acres. 

A second problem was how to 
minimize the drawbacks of a “‘one 
industry” town. There is little likeli- 
hood of unemployment in the steel 
industry, but many other drawbacks 
are found. There is little employ- 
ment for women, a necessarily re- 
stricted choice of jobs and a feeling— 
widespread rather than strong— 
against being both employee and 
tenant of one firm and then playing 
games at the same firm’s Club. 


Work for Women 

Studies by interested Ministries 
showed that the ironstone industry 
is not dominant in the area within 
ten miles around Corby: it comes a 
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An impression of the future Market Square at Corby New Town 


poor second to the boot and clothing 
industry, and there were vacancies 
for women workers in neighbouring 
towns. There was therefore the broad 
choice between a big improvement in 
transport between towns in the area 
and the establishment of branch 
factories, employing women, in Cor- 
by. At first sight, at least as a short 
term measure, the improvement of 
transport has great attractions. It 
takes employees to empty benches 
that are ready and waiting and it 
promises to help to integrate Corby 
people into thelifeof north Northamp- 
tonshire. In practice this solution runs 
into difficulties very quickly. The bus 
company is not prepared to put on 
extra services until it is sure they will 
pay, since more than one route from 
Corby is now running at a loss. The 
employees, on the other hand, are not 
prepared to take jobs in places which 
they cannot reach within thirty or 
forty minutes. In addition, a certain 
portion of married women are ready 
to take jobs in Corby but are very 
unwilling to travel to other towns. 
The actual number of potential 
women workers in Corby is some- 
what in doubt, and the Corporation 


has therefore decided to build two 
factories initially, and let them to 
firms who will employ about 200-250 
women. Contracts for these factories 
are about to be let and further de- 
velopment will be guided by their 
success in attracting women work- 
ers. 


Progress to Date 


Work on the Corporation’s first 
contract began in November 1951, 
and by January this year 100 houses 
had been finished, and another 400 
houses and flats are being completed 
at the rate of about thirty a month. 
Roads and sewers for the town centre 
are nearing completion and buildings 
on three sides of the market place 
have reached first floor level. Con- 
tracts for most of a further 1,000 
houses and flats are now being placed. 
The 1953 building programme allows 
for a start to be made at the town 
centre with the erection of a public 
house, a court and police station, and 
a technical college. Provision has also 
been made for the paving of the 
market square and bus station before 
the first town centre shops open in 


January, 1954. 
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PROBLEMS OF PLANNING EDUCATION 


The author considers that full-time undergraduate study is the 
most practicable method of planning education and that specializa- 
tion during the training period is undesirable. 


INCE THE publication of the 
S Schuster Report on the Qualifi- 
cations of Planners it has been 
customary to base discussions of this 
kind upon it, but I do not propose to 
follow this procedure, for much in the 
report suggests that its distinguished 
signatories had been bludgeoned in- 
to a state of confusion by the vehem- 
ent and contradictory evidence pre- 
sented to them, and confusedness is 
fatal in this subject. 

The first thing which needs to be 
decided in framing a policy for plan- 
ning education is the extent of the 
field appropriate for study. This is far 
from easy; one of the wisest state- 
ments in the report was to the effect 
that hardly any subject is wholly 
irrelevant to planning; this being so, 
any decision reached is bound to be 
to some extent arbitrary. 

The field covered must not be too 
wide, or much of the information im- 
parted will be too superficial to be 
effectively applied, yet undue narrow- 
ness is even worse since it is likely to 
lead the student into a positively dis- 
torted outlook more damaging than 
the vagueness produced by excessive 
dispersal. A very rough guide is to 
judge the relevance of a subject by 
the likelihood of its providing data 
which would lead one to modify 
planning proposals. 

There must of course be many ex- 
ceptions to such a rule but it does at 
least assist in setting discernible 
boundaries to what would otherwise 
be an illimitable prairie. 

It is tempting to avoid altogether 
the controversy, by now almost in- 
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supportably wearisome, as to whether 
planning is best regarded as an in- 
dependent profession or as a special- 
ism to be learned after undergoing 
training in one of the “basic” pro- 
fessions which overlap planning. But 
it has engendered so much muddled 
thinking that it must be faced. 

If one looks at the matter without 
bias it is very hard to see the advant- 
age of training a man for planning by 
first teaching him for several years a 
profession of which very large por- 
tions inevitably have virtually no 
connection with planning. One’s 
doubt grows when, as often happens, 
the advocates of such a policy at the 
same time complain that planning is 
so vast a subject that it is impossible 
to expect one man to compass It. 


Need of Mental Discipline 


There is more cogency in the argu- 
ment that the “basic” professions 
demand a rigorous mental discipline 
which prepares the mind better for 
an understanding of the immensely 
diffused subject of land planning 
than by plunging into it at once, yet I 
do not accept it. Planning demands a 
special kind of broad yet penetrating 
clarity and the ability to form a syn- 
thesis from a confused mass of in- 
formation; this seems to me to re- 
quire a mental habit at least as 
rigorously disciplined but entirely 
different from that formed by the 
study of architecture or engineering. 
I therefore consider full-time under- 
graduate study to be the best practic- 
able method of planning education, 
although for a long time, perhaps a 
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very long time, other methods will 
also have to be used and can expect a 
reasonable degree of success. 


Fallacy of “The Team” 


But the mists of controversy have 
given birth to a concept, as fallacious 
as it is superficially attractive, which 
it is surely the duty of everyone en- 
gaged in planning education to ex- 
pose. This is the doctrine of the team. 
The architect, the engineer, and the 
surveyor, each having exhausted 
himself by screaming for many years 
that he is the only person qualified 
to undertake the task of planning, 
now seem to have agreed that all 
have a part to play, with “the 
planner” filling an ill-defined and 
meagre role as co-ordinator. 


Scope of the Land Planner 
A truer concept is surely of the land 


planner as a member of the group of 


professions responsible, actually or 
potentially, for carrying out planning 
in a wider sense: economic, agri- 


cultural, and industrial planning. If 


this is so the land planner’s role is, 


initially, to give these other kinds of 


planner information about the land 
use characteristics of the area to be 
planned and the probable effects 
upon land use of alternative policies. 
Subsequently, his task is to express 
the proposals produced by’ them in 
terms of a pattern of land uses, a pat- 


tern within which the detailed arts of 


the architect, landscape architect, 
and engineer can flourish. On this 
reading the land planner occupies a 
portion midway between the grand 
scale planners and the intimate scale 
planners, and, while he will need to 


understand the bare fundamentals of 


all the skills involved, and will, no 
doubt, need to carry out many con- 
sultations, he performs the actual pro- 


cess of land planning with the aid of 


his own staff, who will be land plan- 
ners. A group of heterogeneous ex- 
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perts, however gifted and devoted, 
cannot themselves prepare a de- 
velopment plan, though they may 
successfully appraise and criticize it. 

As an illustration of this argument 
one naturally thinks of the East 
African groundnuts scheme, where 
the employment of a number of ex- 
perienced land planners might ap- 
preciably have reduced the grief and 
woe which attended that enterprise. 
They could have made a great con- 
tribution in the early stages by 
applying sieve techniques to the 
selection of sites for headquarters 
and growing areas, and later on by 
designing the layouts of the very ex- 
tensive building development needed. 

On the other hand it appears quite 
wrong to suggest, as some enthusiasts 
for planning appear to do, that the 
land planner should be the main 
driving force of such a_ scheme, 
directing every form of activity con- 
nected with it. The number of highly 
skilled and even obscure specialisms 
involved would demand the ver- 
satility of a Leonardo da Vinci. 


Impracticability of Specialization 
We have now gone some way to de- 
fine the scope of the land planner: 
something less than an Admirable 
Crichton, something a good deal 
more than an architect with a taste 
for civic design or an engineer with 
ideas about road systems. It is now 
necessary to consider what specific 
subjects should be studied and what 
degree of specialization, if any, is 
desirable within the planning pro- 
fession. I think it is fairly clear that 
specialization during the training 
period is generally undesirable and 
afterwards is often impracticable. 
There may seem to be little connec- 
tion between the formulation of a 
regional plan intended principally to 
secure a proper distribution of popu- 
lation, industry, and services and the 
detailed design of a residential area, 
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yet each of the several stages of plan- 
ning which lie between is directly 
linked to those on either side of it, 
and one could not readily divide 
them into satisfactory, self-contained 
courses of study. In practice, too, the 
demand for planning staff with all- 
round capacity is so preponderant 
that specialization by students could 
hardly fail to be detrimental to their 
prospects of employment. 


Subjects for Study 


Considerable variation of detail 
from school to school in the contents 
of syllabuses is tolerable and even 
desirable but certain essential groups 
of subjects can be suggested. First is 
planning technique, the core of the 
syllabus, in which I include educa- 
tion in the principles of regional, 
town, and neighbourhood structure ; 
the requirements for transport sys- 
tems; the formulation of space stand- 
ards for different uses and of stand- 
ards for the scale of provision of pub- 
lic services of all kinds; and the selec- 
tion, compilation, and presentation 
of survey material. In this group 
would be included the history of 
planning, a study of undeniable value 
even though rather too much has 
often been made of it, and elementary 
land surveying. 

Law and administration form an- 
other easily recognizable group and 
include a knowledge of legal princi- 
ples and methods in general and of 
planning, highway, housing, and 
public health law in particular; the 
structure and administrative pro- 
cesses of central and local govern- 
ment generally, and of planning 
departments in particular. In this 
group, too, treatment of the historical 
aspect of legislative development is 
important. 

Finally, there are the subjects 
which are not in the centre of the 
planning field but which exert a 
marked influence upon planning and 
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may, indeed, be said to permeate it. 
The following may perhaps be re- 
garded as reasonable. 

The group falls naturally into two 
parts: the subjects of wider scope 
than land planning and those of 
narrower scope. 

In the first part come elementary 
general economics, leading to land 
economics; geography, human, econ- 
omic and physical, and geology; the 
principles governing agricultural and 
forestry practice; the principles of in- 
dustrial organization; sociology. 

The second part comprises civil 
engineering, including road and 
building construction and sewerage; 
the principles of architectural design 
and landscape design. 

It may be noted that the great 
difficulty in teaching any of these is 
that a fairly prolonged explanation of 
broad, elementary principles is first 
necessary and that considerations of 
time are likely to dictate a somewhat 
abrupt transition to and _ possibly 
unduly brief discussion of the as- 
pects directly relevant to land plan- 
ning. 

In a further article I hope to dis- 
cuss the extent to which the principles 
suggested here are incorporated in 
the Manchester University School of 
Town and Country Planning. 
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THERMOPLASTIC 
FLOOR TILES 


BY MARLEY 


Thermoplastic Floor tiles by Marley are hard- 









wearing, comfortable and hygienic. Suitable for 


every room in the home, they also provide an in- 


One wmeaaet 


expensive practical flooring for schools, hotels, Cock o° 
the walk 
restaurants, shops, canteens and offices. 





THERE IS A THERMOPLASTIC FLOOR TILE BY 
MARLEY FOR EVERY FLOORING REQUIREMENT 


HOUSES AT LANSBURY, POPLAR, LONDON, E.14 
Architects: Bridgwater & Shepheard. Assistant Architect: Gordon Michell, A.R.LB.A. 
General Contractors: A. E. Symes Ltd. 
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The Marley Tile Co., Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 AR / / / ) } 











Legal Notes 




















Removal of Top-soil 


The Agricultural Land (Removal 
of Surface Soil) Act which received 
the Royal Assent recently is designed 
to check the removal of top-soil 
without planning permission. The 
Act makes it an offence to remove 
surface soil from agricultural land 
with a view to sale if: 

(a) the removal of the soil constitutes 
development within the meaning 
of the T & CP Act and is carried 
out without permission under that 
Act; and 

) the amount of soil so removed 
in any period of three months ex- 
ceeds more than five cubic yards. 

The Act does not apply to the cut- 
ting of peat or to the removal of a 
reasonably necessary amount of soil 
in the course of turf-cutting. It is to 
be a defence to a prosecution under 
the Act that, before the soil was re- 
moved, a determination was ob- 
tained under section 17 of the T & 
CP Act that the removal of the soil 
would not constitute development. 


a 


Procedure Improved 


The T & CP Act does not make it 
an offence to carry out development 
without planning permission, but it 
provides that local planning authori- 
ties may deal with unauthorized de- 
velopment by serving enforcement 
notices. ‘The sanction behind en- 
forcement notices is two-fold: first, 
where a notice requires the discon- 
tinuance of a use of land, failure to 
comply is a punishable offence; 
secondly, where the notice requires 
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the carrying out of work to restore the 
land to its former condition, the 
planning authority may in the event 
of non-compliance carry out the 
work at the expense of the owner or 
occupier. Although this procedure 
can be used to deal with the removal 
of top-soil in contravention of plan- 
ning control, it is a cumbrous pro- 
cedure and may often be too slow to 
be effective. Hence the new Act. 

The new Act does not prejudice 
the right of local planning authorities 
to use the enforcement procedure of 
the 1947 Act, if they think it worth 
while, and that applies whether or 
not the amount of soil removed ex- 
ceeds five cubic yards. 


Is it Development? 


There appears, however, to be 
some doubt whether the removal of 
top-soil is ‘““development’’, and the 
new Act does nothing to clear up this 
doubt. The Ministry in a circular 
about the Act say that it does con- 
stitute development but give no 
reasons. In my view, this is clearly 
right. 

Although it is clearly neither 
a building, engineering or mining 
operation (top-soil is probably not a 
mineral), it would seem to fall within 
the category of ‘‘other operations”. 
Even if one construes “‘other opera- 
tions” narrowly as meaning only 
operations of a similar nature to 
building, engineering or mining, the 
removal of top-soil is surely sufficient- 
ly akin to mining to be included. 
Mining here includes surface work- 
ing, and some meaning has to be 
given the word “other’’. 


Unfinished Building 


The House of Lords has upheld 
the majority decision of the Court of 
Appeal in London County Council v. 
Marks and Spencer—see these Notes 
for October, 1952. 

A, E, TELLING. 
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TREES FOR TOWNS: 1 


The maidenhair tree, Ginkgo filoba, deserves greater recognition 


not only because of its architectural value but also because of its 


uniqueness botanically. 


HE MAIDENHAIR tree is the only 
living representative of a divi- 
sion of gymnosperms which, 
apart from this plant, has become ex- 
tinct. It therefore forms a family of its 
own, namely, Ginkgoaceae. In fact 
among all shore plants which, by 
their primitive features, display cer- 
tain linkages with plants of past ages, 
the maidenhair tree is perhaps the 
most interesting, because it is still so 
intriguing to the botanist. 

Since ancient times this remarkable 
tree has been cultivated around 
Chinese and Japanese temples, for in 
those countries it was deemed sacred. 
From then it has spread, under 
erratic cultivation, to Europe and 
America. In Britain it has been culti- 
vated for about 200 years and there 
are handsome specimens in various 
parts of England. 

The tree is interesting in that it is a 
“living fossil’, as Darwin called it, 
having persisted on the earth for 10 
million years, yet experiencing no 
evolutionary changes during the 
whole of that time, remaining more 
closely related to its ancestors than to 
any of its contemporaries. 

During the early years of growth 
the tree displays a pronounced 
vertical habit, similar to many coni- 
ferous trees. Before achieving the 
graceful and very beautiful habit in 
later life the tree goes through a 
gawky stage when it possesses the 
qualities neither of youth or age. 
Growth in height is approximately 
30 feet in twenty-five years, or 100 
feet in 120 years under favourable 
conditions, and the tree prefers a 
deep well-drained loam of neutral or 
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alkaline type. It is very hardy against 
frosts but needs warm sunny con- 
ditions in summer. Shelter is required 
if the tree is to grow into a good shape. 

The timber of the maidenhair tree 
is not used very much for it is natur- 
ally in short supply, but in the Far 
East it is used in wood-carving. 

It is unfortunate that this ttee is so 


sine Oe ee 

little known and therefore so infre- 
quently cultivated in Britain. Ginkgo is 
easily grown and readily transplants. 
Although pruning is not normally 
necessary it is tolerant to hard prun- 
ing and thrives in the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of industrial towns. 

The architectural qualities of the 
tree are pronounced during the early 
stages of growth due to the pillar-like 
habit, and in later years its charm is 
unrivalled. 
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The Town Planning Review 


Edited by Professor Gordon Stephenson in collaboration with Professor 
W. G. Holford, London, and Professor F. J. Adams, U.S.A., the Review 
is an independent quarterly of international repute. Each number contains 
over eighty pages of editorial notes, authoritative articles, and book 
reviews and is handsomely produced and well illustrated. The Town 
Planning Review is frequently quoted in books, articles, and papers and it 
is of particular interest to Local Authorities. The second number of Vol. 
XXIV appears in July 1953. The four numbers of this volume will 
contain several illustrated articles on economical methods of layout and 
design in housing, critical notes on policy, original historical studies and 
contributions by Lewis Mumford, Clarence Stein, Steen Eiler Rasmussen 
and other eminent international authorities. 


Annual subscription £1 including postage. Single copies 6s. 


All inquiries concerning subscriptions and back numbers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, University Press of Liverpool, 75 Bedford 
Street South, Liverpool 7. 
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Housing Progress 

During April 23,262 permanent 
houses were completed in Great 
Britain. This brought the total of new 
permanent houses and flats completed 
under the post-war programme to 
1,348,964. 


Middlesbrough Plan 


The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has approved, with 
modifications, the development plan 
for the County Borough of Middles- 
brough. 


Smoke Conference 


The annual conference of the 
National Smoke Abatement Society 
will be held in Glasgow on 30 
September—2 October 1953. Subjects 
to be discussed include Air Pollution 
in Relation to Preventive Medicine, 
the London Fog Disaster, Smokeless 
Zones, Solid Smokeless Fuels, and 
Smoke and Fume Prevention from 
Liquid Fuels. 

Further particulars are available 
from the Society at Chandos House, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 


Arthur Ling 

Arthur Ling of the LCC is to visit 
Chile shortly where he will lecture at 
the University of Santiago and advise 
on present and future planning 
courses. Mr Ling will also lecture for 
the British Council in the Argentine 
during his visit to South America. 


Snowdonia Advisory Committee 


The Joint Advisory Committee of 


the Snowdonia National Park has 
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now been constituted and an early 
meeting has been arranged. The 
committee consists of twenty-four 
members, eight of whom have been 
appointed on the nomination of the 
Minister of Housing and_ Local 
Government. 


Campden Hill School 


The London County Council pro- 
posal to build a comprehensive 
school for 2,200 children on Campden 
Hill, Kensington, has unhappily been 
upheld. The LCC will now acquire 
the site which is eight and a quarter 
acres in extent and has eighteen resi- 
dents. At the public inquiry in Feb- 
ruary it was stated that not more 
than one-sixth of the site would be 
built on and that it was hoped to pre- 
serve most of the trees. 


Summer School at Brussels 


M. Gaston Bardet sends us a 
notice of the Summer Courses (Ad- 
vanced) at the International Institute 
for Applied Town Planning, Brussels, 
from 7-26 September 1953. Subjects 
include: Methods of Analysis and 
Survey (Social Topography) Methods 
of Synthesis of Urban Functions 
(?Organisation Polyphonique), the 
Arrangement of Social Space, and 
the Evolution of Great Art in Great 
Civilizations. Prospective students 
can obtain more details from I’ Insti- 
tut International et Superieur d’Ur- 
banisme Appliqué, 74 Rue des 
Palais, Brussels, 111. 


Sir George Pepler 

The first Town Planning Institute 
Gold Medal will be presented to 
Sir George Pepler for outstanding 
achievement in the field of town and 
country planning at a General Meet- 
ing at the Livingstone Hall, Broad- 
way, Westminster, S.W.1, on 25 June 
1953 following the Annual. General 
Meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute. 
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TCPA National Conference 1953 
at County Hall, London, S.E.1 


THURSDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 


* 
The subject to be discussed is 


FINANCIAL PROVISIONS OF PLANNING 


Names of principal speakers and full 
particulars will be announced shortly 














SMITHS 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED 
CONCRETE FLOORS & ROOFS 


22,363 yobs. 


were used in the construction of 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S 
5 STOREY FLATS 
AVERY HILL ESTATE, ELTHAM, S.E. 


In 53 WEEKS 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey _Tele.: Emberbrook 3300 and 5454 
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STEVENAGE: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF A NEW TOWN. By Harold Orlans. 
Kegan Paul & Routledge. 30s. 

This goes on the shelves as a source 
book for historians of the new towns. 
It is an industrious job, based on the 
reading of many books and docu- 
ments and personal inquiries in 
Stevenage and among people in- 
terested in the project. The history of 
the garden city movement is reason- 
avly well sketched, though most of 
the crucial propaganda of the 1920- 
1943 period has been missed. The 
random quotations from writers of 
varying reliability are interesting to 
anyone familiar with the controversies 
of that period, but they will not give 
others a true perspective thereon. 
More useful is the copious docu- 
mentation of the initiation of the 
Stevenage enterprise, the local re- 
sistances and supports, the inquiry 
and the lawsuit that followed it, and 
the relationships of the corporation 
with the local authority and the 
Ministry. But too heavy weather is 
made of the minor tensions that 
always exist between persons in any 
organization, and of the small change 
of vituperation customary in demo- 
cratic politics and usually not meant 
to be taken to heart. A lot of the 
matter in this book is more like free- 
and-easy gossip, or the dialogue in a 
novel, than sociological analysis; but 
it certainly has entertainment value. 

I can add a scrap to Mr Orlans’ 
account of the crowded meeting I 
addressed at Stevenage Town Hall, 
at the request of the UDC, in 1946 
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before the new town project was 
officially announced. Every speaker 
but myself opposed the idea, and 
some of them urged the chairman to 
test the opinion of the meeting by a 
vote. The chairman was against this, 
saying that there was no actual pro- 
posal for a new town scheme. I inter- 
posed to say that I believed there was 
a real possibility of a scheme being 
proposed, and that if the local people 
objected now was the moment to 
express their view. Having some 
experience in sensing the opinion of a 
meeting, I am sure that if a vote had 
been taken two-thirds of those present 
would have voted for a new town or 
abstained. (More occupations, more 
trade, more liveliness.) I do not know 
whether the chairman sensed this 
too. At any rate no vote was taken. 
At a similar meeting before Welwyn 
Garden City was started, a silent 
majority voted for the scheme against 
all those who spoke. No one who 
knew the social layering of old Hert- 
fordshire will be surprised. 

Mr Orlans, I think, diminishes his 
scientific status by indulging in a 
piece of propaganda for flats, full 
of the usual fallacies and misconcep- 
tions of the popular preference. In 
his missionary heat he convicts me of 
“‘wishful thinking’. I think I wish he 
had stuck to objectivity. And yet, I 
don’t know. I might not have enjoyed 
his book so much. F. J. 0. 


LAND PLANNING LAW IN A FREE 
sociETY. By Charles M. Haar. Harvard 
University Press. 255. (1951). 

This is a study of the British ‘Town 
and Country Planning Act of 1947 
by an American lawyer who lectures 
in public administration at New York 
University. Written primarily for 
American readers, it is of great in- 
terest to English planners. We regret 
that through an oversight we omitted 
to notice it when it was published in 
America in 1951, because it is really 
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TCPA HOLIDAY & STUDY TOURS 
1953 


These tours are meant to be informing and pleasurable, stimulating and 
refreshing. They may be looked on as Study Tours with Enjoyment, or 
as Holidays with Point. 





NEW TOWNS: (One Day Tours) 


Coaches leave the Planning Centre at 9.30 a.m. Parties will be received 
by the Development Corporations and escorted around industrial and 
residential areas. 

Wednesday, 24 June 1953. Welwyn, Hatfield, Harlow (Tour A). 
Wednesday, 15 July 1953. Crawley (Tour B). 


Tickets include lunch and tea. Tour A 2ts., Tour B 18s. 6d. 


FRANCE, 20 September—s October 


This sixteen-day tour is being organized with the help of the French 
Ministére de la Reconstruction et de l’Urbanisme. Travel is by first class 
boat, second class rail, and coach in southern France. The party will be 
received by local authorities, architects and town planners and will be 
shown features of architectural, town planning or scenic interest on the 
line of route. 


Summarized itinerary: Paris, Dijon, Lyon, the Donzére-Mondragon 
hydro-electric project on the Rhone, Avignon, Nimes and Arles, 
Aix-en-Provence, Marseilles, including visit to Le Corbusier’s Unité 
d’Habitation, Toulon, Cannes, Menton, Monte Carlo, Castillon (new 
village reconstructed between Menton and Sospel), Grenoble, Aix-les- 


rvard Bains, the Genissiat hydro-electric barrage and Annecy. 


own Inclusive cost: £65 Party limited to 35 
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Further details of all tours can be obtained from the Secretary, TCPA, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. (Tem. 5006). 
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a most intelligent and thorough 
study of the reasons for and methods 
of British planning law up to that 
date, and it is all the more useful to 
students here because it is written by 
a dispassionate outsider and there- 
fore avoids the unconscious assump- 
tions that a British writer, steeped 
in the subject and involved in the 
process, almost inevitably makes. 
Moreover it is so well organized and 
lucidly written that a reader can 
easily find his way to the particular 
issue in which he is interested, and 
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move backwards or forwards to the 
attendant considerations in this ex- 
tremely complete subject. And though 
there have been changes in the law 
and developments in the administra- 
tion since the book was written it is 
not out of date. We would put it 
alongside the Ministry’s Progress Re- 
port 1943-1951 asa “‘must”’ for anyone 
who wants to get a grasp of the English 
planning system, and to relate it to 
world problems of land use and the 
emergence of a political philosophy of 
planning. 


Correspondence: The Ministry’s Title 


Mr Alexander Furness writes (15 May) : 

The speeches and discussion at 
the TCPA annual meeting indicated 
the great concern which members 
have for the necessity to achieve (a) 
a reversal of the Government’s 
policy of encouraging local authori- 
ties to build a preponderance of flats ; 
and (6) the education of the public 
into seeing and clamouring for the 
great benefits which they can derive 
from good town planning. 

I agree wholeheartedly that it is 
desirable for both these ends to be 
achieved; but I do not believe that 
they can be achieved just by being 
mentioned at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting, without this being fol- 
lowed up by some positive action. 

With regard to item (a), it should 
be remembered that Government 
housing policy is administered and 
implemented by local authorities; so 
the way to influence the nation’s 
housing policy is to see to it that 
people who support the Association’s 
views are elected to as many local 
councils as possible, with a view to 
becoming members of the commit- 
tees for housing and town planning. 

Many more people are able and 
willing to take up local government 


work than have the opportunity of 


entering the House of Commons. 

With regard to item (6), while the 
Association’s literature and _ activi- 
ties are undoubtedly doing excellent 
work, I think it would be a great 
help if the Association would do its 
utmost to persuade the present 
Government to put back the word 
“planning” into the title of the 
Ministry responsible for the nation’s 
town planning policy. 

In 1943, town planning really won 

its spurs by having its own Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning. But 
then there was a decline to “Ministry 
of Local Government and Planning”, 
and finally the Government changed 
the title to the present ‘‘Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government’. 
. That change was made, obviously, 
for reasons of politics (the curse on 
town planning work today), on 
account of the public’s wrongly- 
conceived dislike of the word “plan- 
ning’; and in order to strike a new 
note of emphasis on “‘housing’’, as 
though it had nothing to do with 
town planning. 

I suggest that the Association 
should not rest from its labours un- 
til it has brought about the rein- 
statement of the former Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. 























PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET *» COVENT GARDEN -: LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 7s. 10d. 


BIRMINGHAM: FIFTY YEARS ON by Paul S. Cadbury 11s. od. 
TOWN DESIGN by Frederick Gibberd £3 148. od. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 a. 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 45. 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA by Clarence 
Stein Ls wie: 


STEVENAGE, A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF A NEW 
TOWN by Harold Orlans £1 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 


TREES IN OUR TOWNS by W. Barbara Acworth 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 


BUNGALOWS AND SMALL HOUSES. Plans and illus- 
trations of architect-designed dwellings and guide to building 
regulations. The Builder-Architectural series 

THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. Edited by Paul Redmayne 
THE CONDITION OF MAN by Lewis Mumford 


BEDFORD BY THE RIVER, Max Lock Group 




















LETCHWORTH 


A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is*the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 





Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Mall Hotel 


TEL : LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERT 
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